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PREFACE. 



If the following pages were a mere modifi* 
cation of the same grammatical maxims^ which 
have been already offered to the public in a 
thousand different forms» the sooner they were 
consigned to the << tomb of all the Oapulets " the 
better. 

Grammar is not a code of arbitrary rules for 
governing language^ but a declaration of what 
those laws are which exist in the nature of lan- 
guage itself. 

" Those rules, of old discovered, not devised, 
Are nature still, but nature methodized. 

Language, therefore, is not derived from 
grammar, but grammar from language ; and it 
is only where language deviates from its own 
rules, that it becomes the legitimate province of 
grammar authoritatively to interfere. The 
grammarian is not the legislator of language 
but the interpreter of its laws. 
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With these views, the object of this Essay is? 
not to discuss the merits of the respective pub- 
lications which have heretofore appeared on tne 
subject, but, to overthrow the whole fabric of a 
system raised upon a false and artificial basis. 

Nature has conferred a grammar upon our 
own as well as upon every other tongue, and as 
solid a basis as any other for our feet to rest on ; 
yet, we have not been sufiered to feel its soli- 
dity. The grammar of our language has been 
derived to us from the authority of others, and, 
at our English Grammar Schools, English 
Grammar has not been taught. 

Thus, with respect to the construction of our 
admirable language, the pupil was left altogether 
uninformed; and the deficiency sought to be 
supplied by burdening the memory with an im- 
posing organization of words adopted from other 
languages, but unrepresented by a single idea 
connected with our own, forgetful of the maxim, 

" That in the soul, while memory prevails, 
The solid power of understanding fails :" 

while upon the latter basis, alone, we would raise 
the simple fabric of English Grammar. 



Controvertingy alsoy the theory of Harris and 
others^ that some words are significant of them- 
selves and some only by connection, we assert 
every class of words to be significant of them- 
selvesy however various the nature of that sig* 
nification ; we have reduced the whole vocabu«- 
lary of language under those heads which we 
believe to exist in the constitution of language 
itself; and we have assigned to each an office 
exclusively its own, neither liable to be con- 
founded nor mistaken ; and have attached to it a 
definition requiring no exertion of memory, but 
carrying its own meaning with it. 

To conclude, we have comprised within the 
first five pages the whole principles of uni- 
versal GRAMMAR ; and, if we have subse- 
quently entered more difiusely into the subject, 
the reasons are obvious— in order to exemplify 
and illustrate the accidental peculiarities of 

SNCLISH PARTICULAR GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



While those who treat of Grammar, as a soience, 
reduce the Parts of Speech to two, those who treat 
of it, as an art, extend the number to eight, to nine, 
and to ten. I have belieyed the, sdencer and the 
art might be somewhat assimilated^ and the letter ** 
be rendered more significant of thought, than it has 
heretofore been considered to be. 

The views I have formed are exclusively the 
result of my own reflections, before I had ever read 
a professed treatise on the subject. I have since 

4 

looked 'over^ — ^to read them would have been a task 
indeed — all that hat^ fallen in my way. Had I 
even glanced at them previously, it is not likely I 
should have entertained the subject at all, but have 
dismissed it from my thoughts, as one hopeless of 
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elucidation, from the difficulties of the task itself 
and the judgment pronounced of its impractica- 
bility. 

*^ It is probable," says one high authority, and it 
is echoed by another, "that any attempt to estab- 
lish a different classification of the Parts of Speech, 
from that which is commonly received, will be 
found of little utility, in practice or in speculation." 

Now this very classification is one of those things 
which first impressed me as incorrect in itself; and, 
in the order in which it is presented to the learner, 
as calculated to lead him away from the considera- 
tion of things, to the mere study of words ; other- 
wise, how were it possible the Article should ever 
be classed as the^^r*^ Part of Speech. 

In treating this portion of the subject, we are 
led back to the origin of Language itself. On this 
head I never had a second opinion ; but this view 
is expressed so entirely in accordance with my own, 
in a little treatise before me, that I shall merely 
transcribe it.* 

" In the first place, then, how did Language ori- 
ginate 1 Or, in other words, how came man first of 
all to express his conceptions and feelings by words'? 

* A Treatiie on Langiiage, by the Key. Alfred Jenour. 
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I know of but one answer that can be given to this 
question — God, at his creation, implanted in him 
the will and the power so to do. If there had not 
been this instinctive faculty in Adam, how could 
he have given names, on the day of his creation, to 
all the animals as they passed before him ? This, 
as being a scriptural fact, may be treated lightly by 
the scoffers of our days ; but I would ask such per- 
sons, independently of this fact, if there had not 
been some such faculty given to the first parents of 
the human race, how we could have had any lan- 
guage at all? 

"From these considerations, then, it appears, 
that language or speech must have been originally 
imparted by the Creator to Adam, who endued 
him, at his creation, with the faculty of expressing, 
as it were instinctively, by articulate sounds, what- 
ever he thought or felt. It is vain for us to enquire 
how this faculty was imparted. It was done by the 
^t of Omnipotence, and he, who doubts the power 
of the deity to bestow such a faculty, may as well 
at once deny his existence. I would suggest, how- 
ever, whether it be not possible, that there may be 
a sort of eternal, essential, connexion between cer- 
tain articulations and ideas ; I mean, so that certain 
articulate sounds correspond with, and express 



certain things, by a natural connexion which there 
is between them. Or, if this cannot be, then God 
must have given to man, originally, an intuitive 
knowledge of the meaning of those arbitrary sounds 
by which he was pleased to express his will and 
purposes. How else could he, man, have under- 
stood the meaning of the prohibition given to him, 
concerning the tree of knowledge, and the denun- 
ciation attached to it — ^ On the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die*^ Death was a thing 
about whioh he could know nothing, excepting so 
far as the word convened its own meamng to his 
mind. In any case, then, the power of speech must 
be regarded as an especial endowment, bestowed 
upon our first parents by the Almighty. With 
them it was natural, coeval with their existence in 
all its perfection ; with us it is acquired." 

To the above, as to the origin of Language, I 
need add nothing. It appears to me conclusive; 
and the "scriptural fact" so rational, that I think 
the imputation gratuitous, of its being likely to be 
"treated lightly by the scofiers of our days." But 
our enquiry now is, as to the order and classification 
of the several sorts of words. 

In reference to this part of the subject, I shall 
quote from the same authority. After other argu- 



ments he concludes thus: — " It is evident, then, 
that the^rst sort of words which men would natu- 
rally employ in communicating their ideas to each 
other would be namesy or as they are commonly 
called, noting." 

To nounSf therefore, authority and common sense 
alike assign the ^rst place in any classification of 
the Parts of Speech, and the only difference of opi- 
nion that can now arise, as to precedence, must be 
between the adnoun or adjective, and the verb. 
Reflection has induced me to assign the second place 
to the former. Independent of other considerations, 
that of being compelled to separate the adverb from 
its principal, which it so naturally follows, would 
decide me to give the second place to the cuinoun ; 
the third to the verby and the fourth to the adverb. 
The preposition^ as generally necessary to the simple 
sentence, is assigned the^^ place, in preference to 
the conjunction^ seldom necessary but to the com- 
pound sentence, and which, therefore, comes in 
sixth ; all taking precedence of that part of speech, 
which, though first in order in the natural language 
of man, can only be admitted into the Art of Gra- 
mar by courtesy, as the seventh and last, the inter^ 

jedion. 

Such are the namesy such the number^ and such 
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the ardtr of the several classes of words, which I 
have assigned to them, with my reasons for that 
classifieotion. Whatever Philosophy may say, for 
every usefol and practicable purpose, I believe them 
necessary to our own and to every other tongue ; 
they are words which exist in every language, and 
without which language could not exist ; and I 
apprehend the catalogue embraces all. 

There are theories, I am aware, greatly at 
variance with this opinion. Even the ingenious 
author I have quoted from, enters into the specu- 
lation that ^^ in the first instance, men must have 
made use, principally, of nouns ;" a conclusion that 
appears to me to deduct materially from the former 
one, that "with our first parents" language was 
"not only natural," but "coeval with their exis- 
tence," and existed with them " in all its per- 
fection." 

I shall adduce a few of his arguments to this 
effect, which are ingenious as well as amusing : 

'^If we come carefully to analyse a sentence, even 
in the artificial languages of modern times, we shall 
find that the greater part of the words of which it 
is composed are originally nouns, or substitutes for 
them ; and that the same seme may be expressed 
exclusively by the latter > 
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" To make my meaning plain, and to show that 
the above is not a mere vague assertion, I shall 
illustrate it by an example. For this purpose, let 
as take the first two or three lines of Hamlet's soli- 
loquy. 

" To be, or not to be ? that is the qaestioii. 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to suffear 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, hj q[>po8lng, end them ? ** 

^^ A more artificial passage than this is hardly to 
be met with ; yet the sense of it might be expressed 
by nouns only, if language were in a natural state, 
as thus : 

" Existence, non-existence ? question. 
Nobility mind greatest sufferance 
Slings, arrows fortune enraged ; 
Greatest, bearing arms opposition sea troubles, 
opposition, troubles end." 

<^ Absurd and nonsensical as this may appear, it 
is only because we are not used to such a manner 
of expressing our ideas." 

In the above illustration, there is an adverb, two 
adjectives, a participle, and a verb ; and yet it is a 
complete failure; "confessedly," by the author's 
own acknowledgment, "absurd and nonsensical." 
How, then, is it possible to be conceived, that, " if 
language were in its natural state," such nonsense 
could be understood, or, "that it is only because we 
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are not used to such a manner of expressing our 
ideas^ ^Hhat it is not understood." No such lan- 
guage ever was understood, much less in the infancy 
of it, when it came, by our author's own statement, 
"naturally," to our first parents, "in all its per- 
fection." 

But to prove the matter further, he proceeds: 
" many passages, literally translated from other 
languages, would to us seem equally senseless and 
ridiculous ; as, for example, the three first lines of 
the first Satire of Horace, which, literally trans- 
lated, run thus : — 

** * How is done, Macenas, that no man which to himself lot, 
Whether reason may have given, whether lot may have 

thrown against with that. 
Contented may live ; may praise different things, those 
following." 

and then exclaims, "can anything be imagined 
more like a mere jumble of words than this 1 Yet, 
in Latin, it is perfectly intelligible, and even ele- 
gant." 

I am aware that the construction of the Latin 
is far from philosophical, that a species of ellipsis 
may be indulged in it, and even deemed elegant, as 
exercising the polished ingenuity and wit of affected 
refinement, and such deviation from philosophic 
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grammar and common sense^ be even sanctioned by 
rule ; but, if the following lines from Horace^ 

** Qui fit, MteeenM, nt nemo qaua -slbi sortem 
Sen ratio dederit, sea ton objeoerit, ilia i 

ContentoB vivat; laudet divena •equentai**' 

have no other literal translation than that assigned 
it, I should give the matter up in despair. Being, 
however, of the fixed opinion, that every language, 
not perfectly defective in its constitution, and thai 
I know no language to be, is, not only capable of 
translation in sense, but in strict literal sense, into 
any other language, containing itself terms to 
express similar ideas to the original, I must deem 
it to be the case with the Latin also. 

I am no critic in the language, but I would con- 
sider the following to be a more literal translation 
of the above lines, understanding the note of inter, 
rogation to say what it means, excluding the words 
supplied : 

Tell me, Maceims, how it happens, that no man, whaterer 

to liim the lot. 
Whether reason may have bestowed (it), or Fortune thrown 

(it) in his way, with it 
Contented may live ; (yet) may praise the various things 
following. 

Now the principal deficiency in the above, is the 
omission of the conjunction, in the contrasting 
portion of the sentence, the idioms of the two lan- 
guages sanctioning much of the rest ; yet the omis- 
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sion of that conjunction / will not sanction ; the 
imagination should not be left to supply what can 
be expressed, and the defect, of the last portion of 
the sentence, is rendered still more perceptible by 
the mood which, in the translation, he deems the 
Latin idiom requires. *^ Whatever to him the lot," 
is awkward English, but "his lot," the lot of him, 
would not be so, and " whatever the lot (allotted) 
to him," would be unobjectionable in philosophic 
grammar. " Whether reason may have bestowed," 
wants the pronoun ; but if we say " bestowed b^ 
reason, or thrown in his way by fortune," we do 
not need it ; and, if the original expressions be sanc- 
tioned by grammar, as including a meaning not 
assigned to them, the fault is in the lexicon, and 
not in Horace. 

But to return to my subject. It is not in the 

classification of the Parts of Speech alone that I 
have the misfortune to differ from most of our 

grammarians. It has been observed by the authority 
I first quoted, that " while some of our gramma- 
rians have objected to the number and arrangement 
of the Parts of Speech, others have disapproved 
of the terms by which they have been designated. 
Instead of the generally received appellation of 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives and conjunctions, they 
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have adopted those of nouiis^ substitutes^ attributes, 
modifiers and eonvertiyes." 

Now, to the change of order in the classification 
of our Parts of Speech, I have to plead " guilty ;" 
but I have not changed a single term, though I 
have classed the article with the adjective, and the 
pronoun with the noun, and am prepared to abide 
by the change I have adopted. But, if any person 
convince me that the article does not ^^ qualify the 
noun," agreeable to my definition of the office of 
the adnoun, I shall consent to put a and an once 
more at the head of the classification ; and if he 
convince me, that i, thou, or he, are not nouns in 
Grammar, as well as Thomas, or William, or Jack, 
or John, I shall also consent to restore to the pro- 
noun that inconsistent independence claimed for it. 

I do not seek to change names, but to reconcile 
them to the things to be represented; it is the 
absurdity of the names, not their novelty, that 
should be condemned, and, when the contrary prin- 
ciple is adopted, it becomes itself deservedly repre- 
hensible* 

" This spirit of innovation," say the abettors of 
the old system, " has extended itself to other parts 
of Grrammar, besides the names of the Parts of 
Speech, and especially to the names of the Tenses. 
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Not satisfied with the ancient and approved terms, 
several writers on the subject have introduced the 
following) as more accurate and expressive : I^esent 
Tense, indefinite ; Present Tense, emphatic ; Pre- 
sent Tense, progressive; Past Tense, continuate; 
Prior Past Tense, indefinite; Preterite, indefinite 
and emphatic ; Foretelling Future, imperfect ; Prior 
Future, indefinite ; Future Imperfect, progressive ; 
and many others corresponding with these, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate.^ Of this there 
can be no question. But, admitting that such 
^^ deviation from the customary, established terms 
of our best grammarians," can only tend ^^ to per- 
plex and confound the student" still further, I 
cannot admit that our present nomenclature for 
the Tenses has not a similar tendency, or that they 
are " universally intelligible," for I know it to be 
far otherwise ; nor do I think its ** similarity to 
the terms used in teaching other languages," an 
adequate recommendation, unless we had first ascer- 
tained that, in those languages, the classification 
was not equally objectionable with our own. 

The authority of Dr. Johnson is of little weight 
here. Classical scholars are so imbued with lan- 
guages to which ours has little affinity, that per- 

* Mumj. 
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haps to this very circumstance we are indebted for 
half the difficulties with which English Orammar 
is surrounded and encumbered. Bules applicable 
to one language are arbitrarily imposed upon ano- 
ther, and the subjected language, procrustean-like, 
coerced into the form destined for it. Even the 
very names of our Tenses must be Latin, or lati- 
nised, to place a difficulty, in limine, to the further 
progress of the scholar, and dissociate his ideas 
from everything connected with what he learns, 
but words, mere words. Have we none of the 
latter in the English language, to express what the 
Tenses are 1 Or, are the names of the terms, and 
the appropriateness of the terms, in the first place^ 
explained to the scholar ? I never knew it ; and> 
if not, what he does learn is merely by rote. 

But, Dr. Johnson followed the common gram- 
marians, without going one step out of his way to 
enquire " whether a fitter distribution might not 
be found," and, if I am not mistaken, his nomen- 
clature of the Tenses differs materially from that of 
Murray who builds on his authority. 

I shall give them in contrast, in parallel columns : 
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NOMENCLATURE OF THE TENSES OF 
ENGLISH VERBS. 



DR. JOHNSON'S. 

The Present. 

The Simple Preterite. 

The Preterperfect Com- 
pound, or Compound 
Preterite. 

The Preterpluperfect. 

The First Future, 

« shall." 
The Second Future, 

« will." 



LINDLET MUBRAT'S. 

The Present. 
The Imperfect. 

The Perfect. 

The Pluperfect. 
The First Future, 

« shall or will." 
The Second Future, 
" shall or will have." 



Now, I ask, can the English pupil comprehend 
the " preterpluperfect " absurdity of such terms ? 
How is he to arrive at what they are intended to 
express, and what they ought, at the very outset, 
be the key to explain ? But I shall reserve any 
further remarks on this subject, until treating of 
the particular class of words under consideration ; 
the present is but to serve as an apology for trans- 
gressing the bounds, which the authority of great 
names would prescribe to us. I honor Dr. Johnson 
as one of the greatest names of English Literature ; 
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and to the labor, the discrimination, and the moral 
merits, of Lindley Mtirray, no euloginm I could 
offer would be adequate. The past and the present 
generation owe to him more than a passing tribute 
can express ; yet it is to a self-taught, uneducated, 
man, we are indebted for the first great effort to 
compel us to think for ourselves in the use of our 
words, agreeable to the grammatical rules of our 
language, such as he found them, and on this ground 
a statue is due to the merits of William Gobbett. 
The practical application he has made familiar to 
ordinary capacities, the philosophical consideration 
of the subject he did not entertain. 

But it is not in the classification of the Parts of 
Speech, nor on the nomenclature of our Words and 
Tenses, alone, that I am at issue with our old 
grammarians ; I am opposed to the leading features 
of the whole system. 

Though Murray professed " to invite the ingeni- 
ous student to enquiry and reflection," the tendency 
of his Grammar often has, I apprehend, a contrary 
effect, applying itself to the memory, rather than 
to the understanding. With this particular object 
in view, he has adopted, as he himself states, the 
method of '^ exhibiting the performance in charac- 
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ters of different sizes." The more important rules, 
definitions and observations, and which are there- 
fore the most proper ** to be committed to memory/^ 
are printed " with a larger type." And again, 
"with respect to the definitions and rules," he 
presumes they are calculated to be *^ readily com- 
mitted to memory, and easily retained." 

Similar views have been put forward by others. 
In the preface to a " Practical Grammar," by the 
Rev. David Blair, the writer says, " In teaching 
Grammar, by means of the following work, the 
author recommends that the whole be committed to 
memory y in easy tasks." 

The result of such a system I will exemplify by 
a simple fact. I knew a teacher, a reputed good 
grammarian, incapable of telling from the sense of 
the thing itself what Part of Speech any word was, 
when suddenly asked it, unless some prominent 
noun or verb ; but, by allowing him adequate time, 
he would give you chapter, section, and rule, from 
Murray, for, I believe, every word in the language. 

Let me, then, express my recommendation, that 
no portion of Grammar be forced on the memory 
of the pupil ; I will go further, and recommend 
his trying to forget the words of his lesson, lest 
they should become mere substitutes for the thing 
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to be represented. Let him be taught to under' 
stand it, and to connect the words with the things 
signified. When the understanding has been thus 
instructed, memory, which is its handmaiden, will 
do its part, and common sense supply him with 
appropriate words of his own. 

This subject of G-rammar may be considered by 
many a very unimportant one. I view it in a diffe- 
rent light. ** Would it not redound to the honor 
of this nation," exclaims the father of one of our 
greatest orators, ^^ if the attainment of our tongue 
were rendered easy to foreigners 1 " Would it not, 
let me ask, redound equally to its political and 
commereial interests, to its influence and its power? 
The extent of each of these will be commensurate 
with its language, if not counteracted by impolicy ; 
and we possess a language so simple in its construc- 
tion as to seem destined to become universal, if an 
effort were but made by common consent, to remove 
its anomalies ; subject to order a few of its irregu- 
larities, which would get rid of numerous rules, 
with which it is now encumbered ; and no longer 
suffer the unpruned luxuriance of its spelling and 
pronunciation to set all rules at defiance, and coun- 
teract all its advantages. 

The man who should take one step towards redu- 
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cing the rules and practice of our language to that 
simplicity of which they are capable, from the inhe- 
rent simplicity of the language itself, would deserve 
well of his country. The present is but a very 
humble attempt to point the way. 

If any doubt exist of the simplicity of construc- 
tion I have attributed to it, I shall refer to autho- 
rities that will carry some weight with them. 

" Of all the languages known to the world," says 
Sheridan in his Rhetorical Grammar, " the English 
is supposed to be the most difficult ; and foreigners 
in general look upon it as impracticable to arrive 
at any degree of perfection, in either writing or 
speaking it. Yet, from its nature and consHtulian, 
with regard to the grammatical part, it ought to be 
the most easy of attainment of any others, as, upon 
examination, it would appear that it is buiU upon 
the simplest principles^ and governed by the fewest 
rules of any yet known ; in which respects it 
exceeds even the Hebrew, hitherto supposed to be 
the most simple of any. With regard, indeed, to 
the pronunciation of our iongue, the obstacles are 
great ; and, in the present state of things, almost 
insuperable. But all this apparent difficulty arises 
from our utter neglect of examining and regulating 
our speech ; as nothing has hitherto been done. 
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either by individuals or societies, towards a right 
method of teaching it. 

*^ Whilst the ingenious natives of other countries 
in Europe, particularly the Italians, French, and 
Spaniards, in proportion to their progress in civili- 
zation and politeness, have for more than a century 
been employed with the utmost industry in cultiva- 
ting and regulating their speech ; we still remain 
in the state of all barbarous countries in that 
respect, having left ours wholly to chance.^^ 

Though I would not adduce the above extract as 
a specimen of either correct Grammar, or-judicious 
punctuation, I adduce it in support of two axioms 
that I believe to be incontrovertible ; that our 
language is built upon the simplest principles, and, 
that it has been disgracefully neglected, I may add, 
corrupted. This latter charge is borne out by the 
same testimony, as well as by that of others. 

"It has been lately proved by a learned prelate,* 
in a short essay upon our Grammar, that some of 
our most celebrated writers, and such as have 
hitherto passed for our English classics, have been 
guilty of great solecisms, inaccuracies, and even 
grammatical improprieties, in many places of their 
most finished works. Nor is this at all surprising,. 

•Dr. Lowth. 



when we consider that Grammar has never been 
taught amongst us flv a science^ and, that in learning 
Latin^ our youth are instructed only in the mechami- 
caJL rtcfef peculiarly adapted to that language ; when^ 
therefore, these do not square with another, they 
are as much at a loss, as if they knew no tubs ai 
aU, Will any of these, presuming upon their 
knowledge of Latin, think they can master the 
French or Italian, without learning the 6-rammar 
of their respective tongues ? And, is there not the 
same reason for examining the peculiar rules by 
which the English tongue is governed ? This would 
certainly be done by all in the liberal line of Kfe, 
were the means open to them. But the fact is, 
that there has been no method laid down for obtain- 
ing this knowledge. Notidng worthy the name of 
a Grammar has hitherto etppeared,^^ This sweep- 
ing charge is followed up by the additional one, 
that the English language has been ^^in a per- 
petual state of fluctuation, being left wholly to the 
guidance of caprice and fashion." 

There are some inaccuracies in the argument of 
this extract, but it sufficiently bears out that which 
I wish to impress, and which is conflrmed by a still 
higher authority than Sheridan. Dr. Johnson, in 
speaking of our language, in the preface to his 
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dictionary, says *^ While it was employed in the 
cultivation of every species of literature it has been 
itself neglected ; suffered to spread under the direc. 
tion of chance into wild exuberance ; resigned to 
the, tyranny oi time and fashion ; and exposed to 
the corruption of ignorance, and caprice of innovatiofi. 
When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I 
found our speech, copious without order, and ener- 
getic without rules ; wherever I turned my view, 
there was perplexity to be disentangled, and con- 
fusion to be regulated." 

I will not, however, complain of that wild exube- 
rance which evidences the energy of our language, if 
it have not positively benefited and enriched it ; 
nor will it be easy to pursuade me, whatever the 
corruptions which have crept into it, that those 
corruptions <^have more than counterbalanced 
any improvement it has received, since the days 
of Charles the First." If it were true in Swift's 
time, it is not so now ; and a portion of the Public 
Press of the present day exhibits the language in 
as perfect purity as the most elaborate performan- 
ces of the closet in the days of either Charles the 
First, or the classic age of Queen Anne. That it 
has become additionally copious, and especially^ 
enriched with terms appropriately expressive of 
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scientific deyelopment, and newly unfolded tmth, 
should be matter of congratulation^ not of regret ; 
and this We believe has been peculiarly the character 
of its acquisitions for the last thirty years ; yet» it 
is still desirable that some check should be gifoa to 
the imiOYations of caprice^ without abridging tihe 
legitimate extension of its vocabulary, or of its 
application, and permanent principles be established, 
which should regulate the harmony of the language, 
and facflitate its acquisition. 

I expect I have adduced adequate proof of my 
assertion of the simplicity of the construction of 
our language ; yet to this^ it would be easy still to 
add. *^ The English language," says Dr. Lowth, 
^^is, perhaps, of all tibe present European lan- 
guages, by much the most simple in its construc- 
tion. Of all the ancient languages extant, thai is 
the most simple which is undoubtedly the most an- 
cient ; but even that language itself does not equal 
the English in simplicity. The words of the En^ish 
language ate subject to fewer variations from their 
original form, than those of any other. Its stibstan' 
tives have but one variatum of case ; nor have they 
any distinction of gender^ beside Aat which nature haJSi 
made. Its adjectives admit of no change at all, 
except that which expresses the degrees of ccnnpa- 
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rison. All the possible variations of the original 
form of the verb, are not above six or seven ; 
whereas, in many languages they amount to some 
hundreds ; and, almost the whole business of modes, 
ti]iia% and voiees, is managed with great ease by 
the assistance of eight or nine commodious little 
verbs, called from their use, auxiliaries. The con- 
struction of this language is so easy and obvious^ 
that our grammarians have thought it hardly worth 
while to give us anything like a regular and sys- 
tematic Syntax, The English Grammar which 
hath been last presented to the puUic, and by the 
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person best qualified to have given us a perfect one, 
comprises the whole SyfUaxinten lines; for this 
reason — ^because our language has so little inflec- 
tion, that its constructiea neither requires nor 
admits of many rules." 

I know not to what G-rammar the good bishop 
alludes, as comprising the whole Syntax in ten 
lines ; but for this dearth, if it is a matter to be 
regretted, we are amply consoled in the Grammar 
of Lindley Murray, which devotes one hundred and 
twenty- nine octavo pages to the subject. But in 
these extracts I would particularly call attention to 
the following observations on our language : 

"Its substantives have but one variation of case." 
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" They have no distinction of gender, beside that 
which natnre hath made." 

" Its adjectives admit of no change at all, except 
that which expresses the degrees of comparison." 

" All the possible varieties of the ori^nal ^m 
of the verb, are not above six or seven." 

** Almost the whole business of modes, times, 
and voices, is managed by eight or nine commodious 
little verbs, called auxilliaries." 

" The whole Syntax is comprised in ten lines." 

Here, then, are the elements of the greatest sim- 
plicity, and that simplicity is capable of still further 
augmentation. Cases, as variations of termination, 
have no existence in our language. A very slight 
effort would get rid of the anomaly which ascribes 
person and number to our verbs ; and the nature 
and character of our verbs called auxiliaries, seem 
by no means discriminated or understood. This I 
shall make some attempt to do ; but, as I am, I 
believe, exploring untrodden ground, I claim indul- 
gence for the attempt, not from doubt as to the ' 
principles, but diffidence as to the performance. 

As I have made free with the established order 
of the Parts of Speech, and the nomenclature of the 
Tenses, so have I altogether dispensed, not ^only 
with the order of the classification of the several 
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divisions of Grammar, but with the ditisions them-- 
selves. 

My principal reason for this " innovation " is, 
that xny object is to teach things, not words ; andy 
not bnly the order of the classification adopted, of 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, but 
their very names, selected from the Greek to express 
things equally existing in the English language, and 
to be taught the English pupil, appear to me to have 
the tendency I so much wish to avoid. But were 
it otherwise, I should scruple to teach any pupil, 
that ^Q first division of Grammar was Orthography, 
when it is obvious that it could not be the first, any 
more than the Article could have been the first 
Part of Speech ; that Grammar must exist though 
Orthography never existed ; and, that it may well 
be questioned whether it has any pretensions to 
take any, much less the first, rank in Grammar 
at all. 

Agreeably with these views, I proceed to the 
construction of a Grammar in accordance with their 
simplicity, and with the peculiar construction of 
the language itself, as well as with the great prin- 
ciples of Universal or Philosophic Grammar. 



UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 



OP GRAMMAR. 

Grammar is the art of conveying our 
thoughts with precision. 

Language is the means by which those 
thoughts are conveyed. 

Language is of two kinds, oral and 
written. 



OP ORAL LANGUAGE. 

Oral language is that which we speak. 

Its simplest division is into words. 

Words are of different kinds called parts 
of speech. 



There are seven Parts of Speech : the 
NOUN ; the adnoun, or Adjective ; the verb ; 
the ADVERB ; the preposition ; the con- 
junction ; and the interjection. 

The NOUN is the name of anything that 
exists, or that can to be conceived to exist. 

The ADNouN qualifies the noun. 

The VERB expresses action, existence, or 
possession. 

The ADVERB qualifies the verb. 

The PREPOSITION expresses the nature of the 
relation between the verb and the noun. 

The CONJUNCTION expresses the nature of 
the relation between one noun and another 
NOUN, or betwen one verb and another verb. 

The INTERJECTION is a word expressive of 
an emotion of the mind. 



ON THE APPLICATION OF WORDS. 
The object of all Language is, to ask a 

QUESTION, or TO ANSWER ONE. 



For each of these purposes several words 
are requisite. 

Such WORDS duly arranged form a sentence. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and 
compound. 

A SIMPLE SENTENCE cousists of ouc single 
assertion, or one single interrogatory. 

A COMPOUND SENTENCE of morc than one. 

A SIMPLE SENTENCE should be enunciated 
without any pause. 

Compound sentences admit of a variety of 
pauses, according to the relation which the 
several parts bear to one another. 



ON WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

Written language is that which is ex- 
pressed by characters or letters. 

It speaks to the eye as oral language 
does to the ear. 

It is simil^ly divided into words. 

When so formed, it is applied to all the pur- 
poses of oral language. 



And is subject to all its laws. 

The CHARACTERS, OF LETTERS, foFDling 

WORDS, have certain sounds attributed to them. 

The combination of those attributed sounds, 
in WRITTEN LANGUAGE, should coinddc, as 
far as practicable, with the sounds of the words 

in oral LANGUAGE. 

The pauses of oral language are represen- 
ted in WRITTEN LANGUAGE by poifltS, 

This is termed pdwctuation. 
Those points are four; — the comma, (,) — 
the SEMICOLON, (;) — the colon, (:) — and the 

PERIOD, (.) 

At the COMMA, we pause while we can 
deliberately reckon one. 

At the SEMICOLON, while we can reckon two. 

At the COLON, while we can reckon three. 

And at the period, while we can reckon 
four. 

There are, besides, the following marks : 
the DASH ( — ), the note of interrogation 
(P), the note of exclamation (!), and the 

PARENTHESIS (). 



The DASH is used to express a suspension 
in the sense. 

The NOTE OF INTERROGATION to mark a 
question. 

The NOTE OF EXCLAMATION to express 
emotion. 

The PARENTHESIS to enclose a portion of 
a sentence not essential to it 

Of these marks, the Jirst is very much 
abused, and often used in the most conflicting 
manner. 

In our admirably constituted language, the 
second is almost, if not altogether, unnecessary, 
the construction of the sentence itself distin- 
guishing the interrogatory. 

The NOTE OF EXCLAMATION often super- 
sedes a portion of the sentence, leaving its 
grammatical construction imperfect, but ren- 
dering its effect, thereby, more, expressive of 
emotion. 

The PARENTHESIS should seldom be per- 
mitted, and never so as to interrupt the 



subject of the sentence. If the parenthetical 
portion be necessary to its sense, it should only 
be separated by commas; if not necessary, 
it should be introduced as a separate sentence, 
or altogether excluded. 

Any portion of a sentence included within 
commas, should leave the remaining portion of 
the sentence correct grammatical sense, though 
not the full sense intended to be conveyed by 
its combination with such included portion. 



Having thus stated the object of all language, 
and the several kinds of words by which that object 
is to be attained, little else should be necessary, to 
enable the student to employ those words with pro- 
priety, than a correct knowledge of the meaning of 
each particular word. 

For this purpose the common consent of society, 
the ' Lex non scripta' of oral language ; and the 
lexicon or dictionary, of written language, ought to 
suffice. 



Bat, from the irregolarities whiiefa have orept into 
ttlmoBt every language through cttveletsness, or been 
e&grafted on it by affectation ; from the application 
<^ the roles of one langaage to those of another of a 
total] J different eonstruction ; perhaps from some 
inherent defect in the nature of langaage itself; the 
study of grammar has become a very serious affair, 
and, voluminous as the works are which have ap- 
peared on the subject, none of them appear to have 
attained the desired simplicity. A grammar, com- 
prehensive in its principles, concise in its rules, 
and applying itself exclusively to the understand- 
ing, was still a desideratum, and the present is an 
attempt towards filling the void. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, ottce the rules of 
a language become fixed, they can be altered at 
pleasure by the dictates of presumption or the 
whims of caprice. The great princij^es of gram- 
mar are permanent in their nature, and those prin- 
ciples will be found, I have no doubt, to pervade 
every language in its original simplicity, ere yet 
subjected to the innovations of eiAer caprice or 
authority. I am not acquainted with any of the 
merely oral languages of the world, but, ignorant as 
I am of them, I should not hesitate to appeal to 
them for the general truth of this remark. 
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The rales, then, of grammar are not a set of ar- 
bitrary dictates, but regulations founded on immu- 
table principles, and, where the rule deviates firom 
the principle, it is the province of the grammarian 
to reconcile, and, where it coincides, to guard and 
preserve it. Thus, as in our admirable constitution, 
Common Law is declared to be common right, so, 
in our language, common grammar is but common 
sense ; and when statute law presumes to interfere 
with the one, or caprice with the other, the attempt 
should be met with uncompromising hostility, alike 
by the lover of his country and the lover of his 
language. 

I have said that the few pages already occupied, 
with an acquaintance derived from observation, or 
the lexicon, ought to suffice for all the purposes of 
grammar, but for the irregularities which have 
crept into it. These irregularities it is which have 
made the study of grammar a matter of difficulty 
and labor, and which compelled me to enter into 
the consideration of each particular part of speech, 
which I now proceed to do, in the order in which I 
have placed them. 



ENGLISH 
PARTICULAR GRAMMAR, 



OP THE NOUN. 

A KouN is the name of anything that exists 
or that can be conceiyed to exist. 

Nouns are of two kindsy simple and artificial. 

A SIMPLE NOUN is merely the name of the 
thing signified. 

An artificial noifn expresses^ not only 
the name of the thing signified, but, the nature 
of its relation to the verb. 

Artificial noTins have been generally designated 
Pronoons : and classed as a separate Part of Speech. 

They could not be iSt separate Part of Speech, if, 
as stated by Grammarians, Simple Nouns were ' of 
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the second person when spoken to,' and <of the 
third person when spoken of,' * for, without a first 
person, a second and third could not exist. And a 
first person, belonging to a distinct Part of Speech, 
could have no reference to a class of words to which 
it did not belong. 

To Artificial Nouns, alone, then, does Person, 
properly speaking, belong ; by the Third Person, 
of this class of Nouns, are all the Simple Nouns 
embraced ; and, without the Artifical Noun, Person 
could have no existence. 

Nouns have also been classed as 'proper,' and 
'c<»amon.' The former characterizing the indivi- 
dual, the latter the species. I do not think the 
distinction belongs to Grrammar. 

To Nouns belong Gender, Number, Person, 
and Case. 

OF GENDER. 

Gendeb is the distinction of nouns, with 
reference to sex. 

There are three genders, the masculike, the 
FEMININE, and the neuter. 

• Murray. 
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The Masculine gender denotes animals of 
the male kind. 

The Feminine gender denotes animals of 
the female kind. 

The Neuter gender denotes inanimate ob- 
jectSy or objects whose sex is unknown^ or not 
a subject of consideration. 

Thus our noble language^ as it is justly observed^ 
<< following nature alone, with singular propriety, 
applies the distinction of 'Masculine' and 'Femi- 
nine ' only to the names of animals ; all the rest are 
' Neuter ' ; except when, by a rhetorical or poetical 
fiction, things inanimate, or moral qualities, are 
exhibited as persons, and consequently become 
either male or female. And this gives the English 
an advantage above most other languages in the 
poetical and rhetorical styles; for, when nouns, 
naturally neuter, are converted into masculine and 
feminine, the personification is more distinctly and 
forcibly marked." * 

* Bishop Lowth. 

D2 
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'^ Figuratively^ in the English language^ we com- 
monly give the masculine gender to nouns which 
are conspicuous for the attribute of imparting or 
communicating. Those^ again, are made feminine, 
which are conspicuous for the attributes of contai- 
ning or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles the sun 
is said to be ^ masculine ' ; and the moon, being the 
receptacle of the sun's light, to be 'feminine.' The 
earth is generally ' feminine.' A ship, a country, a 
city, &c. are likewise made ' feminine ' being re- 
ceivers or containers. Time is always * masculine,' 
on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 'femi- 
nine ' from its beauty, and its being the object of 
love. Fortune and the Church are generally put 
in the feminine gender." 

'' There appears to be a rational foundation for 
these figurative distinctions, though they have not 
been adopted in all countries." 

'' Many substances which, in one language, have 
masculine names, have in others names that die 
feminine." * 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modem 
Languages, have Nouns, some Masculine, some 

* Mumj. 
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Feminine, which denote substances in which sex 
never had existence. Naj^ some Languages are so 
particularly defective in this respect, as to class 
every object, inanimate as well as animate, under 
either the Masculine or Feminine G-ender, as they 
have no Neuter Gender for those which are of 
lieither sex. This is the case with the Hebrew, 
French, Italian, and Spanish.* But the English, 
as was before observed, * strictly following the order 
of nature * puts every Noun under its appropriate 
Gender, and in this, as well as in many other 
respects, asserts it superiority ov^r almost every 
other language. 

It is important, however, that the advantage we 
possess of converting the Neuter Gender into the 
Masculine, or Feminine, be not abused. The Noun 
must be preserved in the Gender assigned to it to 
the end, and a capital letter should mark the 
personification. 

The importance of attention to these particulars 
is illustrated by Bishop Lowth, in the following 
examples, as respects the one, though neglected in 
the first instance, as respects the other. 

* Uxunj, 
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"At his eommand the uprooted hilt* retired; 
Each to hu place : they heard his voioe iad went 
Obsequious : Heayen his wonted fiice renewed. 
And with fresh flowrets hill and tbU^ amlled.** 

ParatUte Lo*t, Book ti. 

''Was I decdyed, or did a saUe Chud 
Turn forth her silyer lining on the Night." 

MUton*a Comut, 

< Hills ' in the former, should have been given a 
capital as well as ^ Cloud' in the latter. But 
< Heaven,' not being personified, was not entitled 
to the masculine Adnoun ' his.' 

^^ Of Law no less can be acknowledged, than that 
^ her seat' is the bosom of God; 'her' voice, the 
harmony of the world. All things in heaven and 
earth do ' her ' homage ; the very least, as feeling 
'her' care, and the greatest, as not exempted from 
' her ' power." — Hooker y book 1, jo. 6. 

" Go to your Natural Religion : lay before ' hw ' 
Mahomet and his diciples arrayed in armour and in 
blood : shew ' her ' the cities which he set in flames ; 
the countries which he ravaged. When ' she ' has 
viewed them in this scene, carry 'her' into his 
retirements; shew ' her ' the Prophet's chamber, his 
concubines and his wives : when ' she ' is tired of 
this prospect, then shew ' her ' the blessed Jesus" &c. 
— Bishop Sherlock's 9th Ser.y vol. 1. 
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In both these extracts the principles referred to 
are preserved, but the correctness of making the 
* bosom ' of God the * seat ' of Law may well be 
questioned. In the latter, the melancholy picture 
presented to us involuntarily reminds of a resem- 
blance where we should wish it not to exist. I 
shall conclude with the remark of Mr. Harris in 
his Hermes, as given by the worthy bishop^ on the 
above extracts. 

<^0f these beautiful passages we may observe^ 
that, as in the English, if you put ^it' and ^its,' 
instead of ^his,' ^she,' ^her,' you confound and 
destroy the images ; and reduce what was, before, 
highly poetical and rhetorical to mere prose and 
common discourse ; so, if you render them into 
another language, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
or German, in which Hill, Heaven, Cloud, Law, 
and Eeligion, are constantly Masculine, Feminine, 
or Neuter, repectively, you make the images obscure 
and doubtful, and in proportion diminish their 
beauty." — Hermes^ p. 58. 
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The English Language has three methods of 
distingaishing the Sex. 



First— By different words altogether : as 


Male 


Female 


Bachelor, 


Maid, 


Boy, 


Girl, 


Brother, 


Sister^ 


Cock, 


Hen, 


Drake, 


Duck, 


Father, 


Mother, 


Husband, 


Wife, 


Earl, 


Countess, 


Prior, 


Nun, 


King, 


Queen, 


Man, 


Woman, 


Master, 


Mistress, &c. 



On the above we may observe, that two of the 
terminations, in the* < feminine ' column, are gene- 
rally appropriated to the male sex, < sister,' and 
< mother,' but the words being altogether distinct 
prevents any inconvenience. In the male column, 
the Saxon title supersedes the foreign one of 
Count, while in the female title the latter form 
is retained. 
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Second — ^By a 


varied tennination : as 


Male 


Female 


Abbot, 


Abbess, 


Actor, 


Actress, 


Baxon, 


Baroness, 


Count, 


Countess, 


Duke, 


Duchess, 


Heir, 


Heiress, 


Hero, 


Heroine, 


Host, 


Hostess, 


Jew, 


• Jewess, 


Landgrave, 


Landgravine, 


Marquis, 


Marchioness, 


Mayor, 


Mayoress, 


Patron, 


Patroness, 


Peer, 


Peeress, 


Poet, 


Poetess, 


Priest, 


Priestess, 


Prince, 


Princess, 


Prior, 


Prioress, 


Quaker, 


Quakeress, 


Sultan, 


Sultana, 


Viscount, 


Viscountess, 


Widower, 


"Widow, &c. 
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It has been justly observed* that> Noniu with 
variable terminations contribute to conciseness and 
perspicuity of expression,' and that ^ we have only a 
sufficient number of them to make us feel our want :' 
for when we say of a woman ' she is a a philosopher, 
a builder, a weaver/ we perceive an impropriety in 
the termination which we cannot avoid; but we 
can say that she is ^ a botanist, a student, a sdiolar, 
an orphan, a companion, a witness, because these 
terminations have not annexed to them the notion 
of sex.' 

There can be no question of the justness of these 
observations, and the instances given will abun- 
dantly evince the prevalence of the tendency to 
terminate our feminine Nouns in ess. This is 
emphatically the characteristic of our female Nouns. 
Yet, in the face of this established principle ; in 
opposition to the propriety of extending it; the 
the un-English portion of the press, and the vulgar 
caprice of fashion, have voluntarily abandoned the 
distinction, and the title of a Marquisate is now 
designated ^ Marquess,' a termination applied to a 
man, that one would suppose was adopted as one of 
reproach; indicative of emasculation or effeminacy. 



* See liumj. 
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Third — ^By an Adnonn prefixed : as 

A cock sparrow, A hen sparrow, 

A man servant, A maid servant, 

A he bear, A she bear, 

A male child, A female child. 

Muifaj iajs, the third mode of distinction of the 

sex is bj the {ffefiz of a ^ noun, pronoun, or acyec- 

tiye^^ But, is it not evident that those prefixes are 

all pf the same eharacter^. and perform the same 

office^ of < qualifying the Koun.' K, therefore, 

^male' he.an a^i^iy^ pr adnoun, <coek,' ^man,' 

and <he' must be adnouns also. Their being in 

other oiroiimstances nouns does not alter the oase ; 

for .words are either nouns, adnouns, or otherwise, 

aocording to the offices to which they are applied. 

Murray remarks, that <^ It sometimes happens, 

hat the same i^oun is either maaculine^j^r.feininine. 

rhe words parent, child, cousin, friend, and several 

others, are used ipdif^rently fpr males or females. 

These words cannot properly be said to denote a 

uistipct species of gender, as some writers on 

English grammar have asserted, and who deno* 

^inate them d^ ^common gender.' There is 

no such gender belonging to the language. The 
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business ef parsing can hef effectually perfbnned^ 
without haying recourse to a < common gender^' 
Thus^ we may say, <Parents>' is a noun of the 

< masculine and feminine gender' ; < Parent of the 
^ masculine or fieminine gender,' if doubtful ; and 

< Parent,' if the gender is known by the con- 
struction, of the gender so ascertained*'' 

Now, whether there ought to be a common 
gender or not, I will not determine, but surely we 
have no such gender as a < masculine and feminine 
gender.' We have a masculine gender, and we 
have a feminine gender; but, if we admit a ' maacu- 
line and feminine ' one, this creates a ' common ' 
gender, which we are told does not belong to the 
language. But what need of either of these 
genders. Let the object be to teach the pupil the 
Implication and meaning of the words, and not to 
put him formally through the ^< business of parsing." 

or NUMBER. 

NuMBEB is the consideration of an object, 
or objects, as one, or more. 

Nouiis are of two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural. 
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The Singular Number expresses but one 
object; as, ^man, woman/ 

The Plural Number expresses more than 
one ; as, ^ men, women.^ 
' Nouns used in the singular number have the 
adnoun signifying one, generally prefixed ; as, 

* a man, a woman.^ 

Where the adnoun is not so prefixed, the 
noun is taken in the abstract ; thus, while * a 
man ^ signifies an individual, ^ man ^ implies all 
mankind. 

Some nouns, from their nature, have no refe- 
rence to number, but to quantity ; as wheat, 
gold, &c ; or to quaUties ; as goodness, sloth, 
pride, &c. 

Some nouns adopt a plural form, from being 
formed of counterparts ; as ^ bellows,^ ^ shears,** 

* scissors.^ 

Some are considered to possess a plural form, 
merely because they end in ^ s ^ ; but, there is 
no principle in the English language to prevent 
a singular noun ending in ^s\ 'News^ is in- 
variably used in the singular ; * riches,^ and 
' ashes,^ are generally held to be plural ; but it 
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does not appear to roe that Aey haye any refe- 
rence to number at all; and^news^ thoi:^ 
held to be in the sugular,. wpuld not admit of 
the adnoun that would limit it to this number* 

Some nouns are the same in both numbers, 
as, ^deer/ sheep/ &c. ; but, when we would 
express them in the singular, the adnoun must -. 
be prefixed : as * a deer,' * a ^heep,' 

The geneml principle for forming the plural, 
in the English language, is by the addition of 
*s,' or *es' to the singular. 

When the last syllable of a word in the 
singular commences with a consonant and ends 
with a vowel, the plural generally takes *es' 
to form its termination. 

Some nouns ending in * f,' or * fe,' form their 
plurals by changing these terminations into ^ v ' 
or * ve* with the common addition of the ^ s.* 
Nouns ending in ^ y,' generally form their plurals 
in ^ ies.^ But the correct form of the singular 
of these nouns is in *ie' when the plural merely 
takes the distinctive addition of ^ s.^ 

Words from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
generally adopt the plural forms of the original 
language. 
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This will be quite enough to say on the subject 
of Number. 

If any reader wishes to see a specimen of our 
language before the consonant ^ y ' was so improperly 
substituted for ^ ie ' in our singular number, I refer 
him to an amusing extract from Stanihurst, in the 
appendix.* 



OP PERSON. 

Pebsox is an artificial distinction that could 
have no existence without the construction or 
existence of Artificial Nouns. 

It is the classification of nouns according to 
the circumstance of the person or persons, thing 
or things, being the speakers, the spoken to, or 
the spoken of, in reference to the action or verb. 

The speaker is termed the first person. 
The spoken to the second person. 

The spoken of the third person. 

The artificial nouns> heretofore called pro- 
nouns, are of all numbers, and the first and 
second persons belong exclusively to them. 

• AppenOfac (A.) £ 2 
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Simple nouns belong to the third person, in 
common with the artilScial nouns characterised 
as those * spoken of.' 
The persons of nouns are thus exhibited : 
Singular, I, the first person. 

Thou, the second person. 
He, she, it, and all simple nouns, 
singular, the third person. 
Plural, We, the first person. 
Ye, the second person, 
They, and all simple nouns, 
plural, the third person. 

Gender has reference only to those in the third 
person, to the ^spoken of.' In the case of the ^speak- 
ers,' or the * spoken to,' the distinction would be 
superfluous. 

In the Greek there is a dual number, which is 
said to give it precision. We, who have only two 
numbers, seem to think one of them^s^p^grfluous. 
Accordingly, we use the same word to exprea? the 
second persons, singular and plural. This may be 

■ 

fashion, but it is not grammar ; the first principle 
of which we have defined to be ^ the art of convey- 
ing our thoughts with precision.' 
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OF CASE. 

Case, in the Orammarian^s sense of the word, 
is the inflexion of the Noun, to express the 
nature of its relation to the Verb. 

It is an endeayonr to supersede the use of the 
Prcqposition. 

This it does to a considerable extent in the Latin, 
and other languages, yet still partially and imper- 
fectly, as the following example will demonstrate. 

COKJUGATIOJEf OF THE LATIN IfOUN, DOMINUS, 

A LORD. 



Singular 


Plural 


Nom. 


Dominus, a lord. 


Domini, lords. 


Gen. 


Domini, of a lord. 


Dominorum of lords. 


Dat. 


Domino, to a lord. 


Dominis, to lords. 


Ace. 


Dominum, a lord. 


Dominos, lords. 


Voc. 


Domine, lord. 


Domini, lords. 


Abl. 


Domino, by a lord. 


Dominis, by lords. 



Now it is very evident, that it is not altogether 
from the inflection of the noun, that its relation to 
the verb is expressed, but from the context. For 
here we have * Domini', <of a lord,' in the Singidar, 
and *0 lords,' in the tlural. 

I do not believe any man ever learned to under* 
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standi much less write to be understood, the Latin 
language, from learning his Latin grammar. He 
must read Latin authors before he fully compre- 
hends Latin grammar, and he must read them by 
sentences. 

Now let us examine into the propriety of * imi- 
tating other languages in names and forms, withotit 
a correspondence in nature and idiom.' 

Lindley Murray * long doubted the propriety of 
assigning to English Substantives an Objective 
Case.' The Nominative is generally admitted to 
be no Case at all. Thus, if his doubts continued, 
we should have been left the one solitary Possessive 
Case, to express all the several relations of the 
Noun with the Verb. But, ^ a renewed critical exa- 
mination of the subject,' to which he was * prompted 
by the extensive and increasing demand for the 
Grammar,' produced in his mind a full persuasion, 
that the Nouns of our language were entitled to 
* this comprehensive Objective Case.' 

Comprehensive, indeed, as it professes to embrace 
in one Case, what the Latin could not do in four. 

But it is not comprehension, in this sense, we 
want, but precision, and let us examine how far we 
have obtained it. We here subjoin his illustration. 
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En^kb SnbstanUyeB are dedined in the follow- 



ing manner ; 








Singnlar 


Plural 


Nominative, 


a Mother, 


Mothers, 


Possessive, 


a Mother's, 


Mothers', 


Objective, 


a Mother, 


Mothers. 



Now, in the above, we see the lifonunative and 
the Objective Cases of each Number exactly alike, 
therefore Case here can have nothing to do with 
its professed use, to show the nature of its relation 
to the Verb, 

In the < Possessive ' Case, the only distinction 
between the Nominative and the Objective Case 
Singular, and it, consists in the addition of an <s.' 
And the difference between it and the Possessive 
Case plural, consists, merely in the change of the 
comma from before to after the ^ s ' of the Gene- 
tive. 

Let us now consider Case in a different point of 
view- 

Gase, in the philosophic, the coimnon-sense 
consideration of the subject, is the nature of 
the relation which exists between the Verb and 
the Noun. 
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This relation is pointed out in oiir b^utiful 
language by our Prepositions, with a simplicity 
and accuracy, that the Hebrew, the Greek, and 
the Latin emulate in vain. 

It is the office of the Preposition, and admi- 
rably it fulfils it. 

Even the' Latin^ with all its Oases, cannot 
dispense with it. 

But if we are to have Cases in English, why 
not give us at least as many as was found inade- 
quate in the Latin. 

How does the Objective Case particularize the 
several relations of the Dative, the Accusative, the 
Vocative, and the Ablative, of the Latin. It does 
not do it. It is a mere deception. A classification 
to the eye that expresses nothing, beyond the ^ s ' 
and the ^ comma ' of the Possessive. 

Simple nouns then have no Case in the English 
language, in the grammatical sense of the term. 
The Possessive is merely an Adjective, borrowed 
indeed from the Genitive Case of the Latin, 
qualifying the noun to which it is applied, and 
without which it could not exist. 
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We ehall now examine how far the < Case ' of 
Orammarians is applicable to English artificial 
nonns, or pronouns. 

As Case in this sense is an artificial contrivance 
in itself, so we might expect to find it applied in an 
especial manner to artificial nouns. And we do 
find something of the kind accordingly. 

The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : 



Person 


Case 


SiDgular 


Plural 


First 


Nom. 


I 


We 




Poss. 


Mine 


Ours 




Obj. 


Me 


Us 


Second 


Nom. 


Thou 


Ye 




Poss. 


Thine 


Yours 




Obj. 


Thee 


You 


Mas. Third 


Nom. 


He 


They 




Poss. 


His 


Theirs 




Obj. 


Him 


Them 


Fem. Third 


Nom. 


She 


They 




Poss. 


Hers 


Theirs 




Obj. 


Her 


Them 


Neut. Third Norn. 


It 


They 




Poss. 


Its 


Theirs 


1 


Obj. 


It 


Them 
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Here is someihiiig of a show of Case Bimilar to 
the Latin» bat it is not real. The Latiii. Cases, 
generally speaking, express their relation jbo the 
Verb, without the aid of the Preposition. The 
English do not. 

The Qljectiye * me,' equally embraces the Prepo- 
sitions attribute^ to the Dative and Ablative, the 
exclamation of the Yocative, and the unprefised 
Accusative. 

He gave ^ me * away : He gave the slave ' to me ' ; 
^ Ah ! me ' :— He came * with me ' : He passed /by 
me': are all embraced by this ^comprehensive 
Case ' ; but what has the Case, so termed, to do 
with the matter at all. It is the Preposition 
marks the distinction. The Case does it not : it 
merely shows that, in our language, we are pleased, 
so far as some of our artificial nouns are conoerned, 
to express the performer of an action by one word, 
and the Bf^e person, if the receiver of an action, 
by another. 

This, does not dispense with the Preposition, and 
has therefore nothing to do with the Latin Case. 

We shall now endeavour to point out the nature 
of those artificial nouns. 
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^ I ' represents an aotor speaking of himself, 
^Thou/ an aotor spoken to, 

< HO) she, or it,' an actor spoken of, 

and so with their plurals, ^ we, ye, they.' 

< Me,' the sufferer of an action speaking, 

< Theof ' the sufferer spoken to, 
^Hiin, her, or it,' the sufferer spoken of, 

and so with their plurals, ^us, you and them.' 

^ Whoy expresses ^the same person ' acting, 
< Wh(»n,' 'the same person' acted on, 

' Which,' * the same thing ', 

* That|' Hhe same person, or thing.' 

<Me, thee, him, her,' and their plurals; and 
* whom,' stated to be in the Objective Case, though 
they vary in their terminations, are compelled to use 
the Preposition as much as though they did not 
vary them, and therefore have nothing in their 
character to identify them with the Cases of Latin 
nouns. 

Af to the 'Adjective Pronouns,' so called, 'my, 
thy, his, her, our, your, their', they are perfect 
adnouns, or adjectives, qualifying the ownership, or 
property, in the nouns to which they are attached. 

The Possessive Gases, so called, of those Pro- 

F 
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nounS) 'mine> tliine^ his, hers, ours, yours, theirs/ 
are perfect nouns, signifying ^my property, thy 
property' ; &c. The are, in fact, compound nouns, 
like all the other artificial nouns, conveying more 
extended ideas than the simple nouns could [pos- 
sibly do. 

It will be observed, that there is a * his,' in the 
^Possessive Case,' as well as among the ^Adjective 
Pronouns ' so called. To have been consistent, the 
Grammarians should have added an apostrophic 
^s' to the adjective pronoun, and have made it 
^his's,' as is done with <her' ; we do not in the 
Possessive Case say * her,' but ' her's,' and it should 
therefore be the same with < his.' 

But it is time to be done with this trifling. 
There are no such things as ^Adjective Pronouns/ 
< possessive, distributive, demonstrative, or indefi- 
nite.' They are, according to the sense in which 
they are used, pure adjectives, or perfect nouns. 

We believe, after what we have stated, it will be 
evident, that, in the Grammarian sense of the term, 
the English Language, neither in its simple nor 
artificial nouns, possesses any such thing as Case. 
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OF THE ADNOUN. 

The AdhouN) or Adjective, is a word which 
qualifies the Noun. 

This it does in various ways. 

As to time ; as to place ; as to freight ; as to 
measure; as to number; as to moral and 
intellectual qualifications, and many others. 

Most of those can be measured with precision, 
but all precise measurement resolves itself into 
number. 

Thus time can be measured by years, by 
months, by days, by hours, by minutes, by 
seconds, but all these are reckoned by numbers. 

But many qualities cannot be measured with 
precision, and of others, which can, we may 
often have occasion to speak when precision is 
not necessary. 

Thus one man may be wise, another wiser, 
another the wisest of the three ; but we cannot 
tell in what exact degree. 

One man may be far, another farther, another 
the farthest of the three ; but, though we could 
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measure the exact distance, it is not onr object 
to do so, and we content ourselves with general 
proportions. 

These are called Degrees of Comparison. 

There are three degrees of Comparison : the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superla- 
tive. 

The Positive expresses the quality. 

The Comparative, an extension of it 

The Superlative, the extreme of that exten* 
sion. 

The Comparative is generally formed from 
the Positive by the addition of * r ' or * er,' and 
sometimes of * ter ' and * ther.' 

The Superlative, by the addition of * st * or 
^ est,^ and sometimes * test ^ or * thest,^ to the 
Positive. 

The Comparative is also formed frequently 
by prefixing the word * more' to the Positive, 
and the Superlative by prefixing the word 

' most' 

Examples of all these formations are here 
given. 
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This ifl the only variation English adnonns 
•dmit of. 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

Wise wise-r wise-st. 

Great great-er great-^t. 

Fat fat-ter fat-test, 

Far far-ther far-thest. 

Wise more wise most wise. 

Some fonn their Comparatives very irregu- 
larly, as 

Good better best, 

Bad worse worst. 

But 'er^ is the regular termination of the 
Comparative of English adnouns, and * est ^ of 
the Superlative, and, where this is deviated 
from, it is either in deference to some other law 
of the language, or is itself an irregularity. 

Some writers have doubted the propriety of 

terming the Positive a degree of oomparison. The 

scruple seems a very unnecessary one. Though 

not at first a degree of comparison^ it becomes one 

the moment a comparative and a superlative are 

formed from it, and to them it is a degree of com 

parison. 

r 2 
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Adnouns, as designating qualities^ not persons or 
things^ cannot possibly have any relation to sex : 
yet, in the Latin, they are classed under the three 
heads of masculine, feminine, and neuter, and 
have to follow their nouns though all their vari- 
ations of gender, number, and case. In the French 
they are all classed under the two heads, of mascu- 
line or feminine* 

This is one of many circumstances in which the 
English asserts its superiority over every other 
language. 



OF THE VERB. 



The Verb we have defined to be, a word ex* 
pressive of existence, action, or possession ; as,, 
to be, to do, to have. 

Some words are expressive of an energy, 
only, or sentiment of the mind, of intention, 
determination, possibility, power, &c. ; as, shall, 

will, may, can, &c. 

These latter, therefore, we may, with propri- 
ety, designate " Mental Verbs." 

The former are the sole efiective verbs, ex- 

■ 

pressed or understood, of the English language. 
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It is extraordinary how closely Murray came tcr 
the same conclusion ; he says, ^^ In our definition of 
the Verb, as a part of speech which signifies ^ to be^ 
to do, or to suffer, &c.,' we have included everything^ 
either expressly or by necessary consequence, that 
is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not 
essential to it." It would have saved me the wri« 
ting, and my readers the trouble of reading, this 
Essay, if he had followed out his own principle. 
To be, to do, to have, shall, will, may, can, &e., are 
all included by him, by Lowth, and by other gram- 
marians, without any discrimination, in the compre- 
hensive category of " Auxiliary Verbs." 

In the definition of the Verb itself, by Murray 
and the old grammarians, there is a want of pre- 
cision, that should have been avoided. 

" A verb," says Murray, ^^ is a word which sig- 
nifies — ^to be, to do, to suffer ; as, I am, I rule, I am 
ruled." 

It will be observed in the second instance given, 
" I rule," the verb " to do," is implied, and the 
former very properly given as an exemplification qf 
it. In fact, " I rule," is a contraction of " I do 
rule," the " do " being only used where emphasis 
is required. The third instance given, as exem- 
plifying ^< suffering," is a mere modification of the 
verb " to be." 
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verb " to be." 

Verbs are said^ by the same authorities^ to be of 
three kinds^ active^ passive^ and neater. Active, 
as^ ** I love,'* passive, as, ** Penelope is loved by 
me," neuter, as, " I am, I sleep, I sit." Now, as 
we have already shewn, <^ I love," is a contraction 
of " I do love," and " Penelope is loved by me,*' 
exhibits Penelope in that state expressed by the 
verb *^ to be," qualified by the action not exerted 
by her, but towards her. The illustration of the 
neuter verb is rather unfortunate ; ^^to be," indeed, 
does not immediately express action, yet implies 
its possession ; but, ^^ I sleep, I sit," admit, or 
rather include, the verb impressively characteristic 
of action before them, as, ^^I do sleep, I do sit ;" 
how then can wo say they are not active verbs. 

Some writers, not satisfied with the common 
classification, distinguish the verbs by other terms, 
^^ active-transitive, active-intransitive, passive, and 
neuter." This is said to be ^^ an orderly arrange- 
ment ; " but it is admitted <^ would rather perplex 
the learner ; " for, let it be observed, that the dif- 
ference between verbs absolutely neuter and intran- 
sitively active, is not always clear. 

Now, let the reader only bear in mind the 
purport of the verb, as given in our definition, and 
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we shall see if the whole perplexity of the subject 
cannot be got rid of altogether. Bat we mnst first 
refer to other attributes of the verbs. 

To YerbS) say the grammarians^ belong Number, 
Person, Mood, and Tense. 

To verbs, abstractedly, which are actions, Num- 
ber and Person do not belong. 

To Latin Verbs Number and Person may be 
said to belong, because the union of the noun with 
the verb, and the noun merging in it, confers upon 
the latter those attribures which it could not 
possess itself; but English verbs possess neither 
number nor person, save that we have retained, in 
the second and third person of the present of the 
indicative, an alteration of termination, wholly un- 
necessary, and which has subjected the language 
to rules which are equally so. 

I shall exhibit it here. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person, I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest. Ye love. 

Third Person, He loveth or loves. They love. 

It will be observed, that there is no change of 
termination in the persons of the verb in the plural. 
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and, that the verb of the first person singular is 
the same. Now, no confusion arises, nor can arise, 
from this circumstance, because the nouns, to which 
alone number and person belong, invariably precede 
our verbs, and therefore the change, in the second 
and third persons singular, is an impertinence, at- 
tended heretofore with very great inconvenience. 
To it we are indebted, probably, for the infliction 
of a subjunctive mood, which seems an instinctive 
desire to get back to the simple form of the verb ; 
for, though we are prohibited by grammarians from 
saying, <^Thou love, he love," and custom does not 
reconcile us yet to the practice, put only a supposi*^ 
tion before it, as, "though," or, "if," and we are 
at once more than reconciled to it ; we consider it 
a beauty ; notwithstanding, the " though " or the 
" if " is merely a prefix to the Indicative Mood, 
for, otherwise. Subjunctive we have none. 

Well may it be said " this scanty provision of 
terminations is sufficient for all the purposes of 
discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it,"* when 
it is equally evident, that as little ambiguity 
qould arise were they dispensed with altogether. 

We now proceed to our own consideration of the 
subject. 

• Lowth. 
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We have said that the purport of all lan- 
guage is, to ask a question, or to answer one. 

For either of these purposes a verb is essen- 
tial, expressed or understood. 

The distinctinctiye manner of expressing 
these several purposes, is termed their Moods. 



OF MOODS. 



There are, in the English language, two 
Moods, the Indicative and the Intereoga- 

TIVE, 

The Indicative answers a question, or states 
a circumstance. 

The iNTEEBoeATivE asks a question, or de- 
sires a circumstance to be stated. 

But, as Moods relate to the circumstances of 
the verb, so there are other attributes of it 
wfiich refer to time. 

These are termed Tenses. 
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OP TENSES. 

TfivsE) which means tim6> can only refer to 
the presenti past, and future. 

Buty as we may wish to refer to a time past 
with precision ; as we may be unable to refer, 
to ity except generally ; and as we may haye 
occasion to refer to one past time^ in reference 
to another previously past ; so we haYe> in the 
English language, tenses that serve all these 
purposes of the present, the several circum- 
stances of the partf and the fixture, without any 
ambiguity. 

Those tenses are, the Present, the Definite 
Past, the Indefinite Past, the Compound Past, 
and the Simple and Compound Futures. 

The nature of the moods and tenses may be at 
once embraced by exhibiting to the eye the conju- 
gations, BO called, of those verbs, the great repre- 
sentatives of all action in our languagp. 

By ^< aption," I mean the word here to be under- 
stood, as including the definitions assigned to the 
verbs "to be," "to do,'* and "to have;" and! 
confine myself to it, to avoid repitition. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE VERB <^ TO BE." 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural 


I am. 


We are. 


Thou art. 


Te are. 


He is. 


They are. 




Definite Past. 


I wag, 


We were, 


Thou was, 


.Ye were, 


He was. 


They were. 




Indefinite Past. 


I have been, 


We have been, 


Thou has been, Ye have been, 


He has been. 


They have been 



Compound Past. 

I had been, We had been, 

Thou had been, Te had been, 

He had been, They had been. 
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Simple Future. 

I shall or will be We shall or will be 

Thou shall or will be Te shall or will be 
He shall or will be They shaU or will be 

Compound Future. 

I shall or will have been We shall or will have been 
Thou shall or will, &c. Ye shall or will, &c. 
He shall or will, &c. They shall or will, &c. 

Name of the verb,— *« To be." 
Name of the present state,—" being/' 
Name of the past state, — " having been." 



On the proper use of the little words ^^ shall " 
and " will " volumes have been written, as if every 
portion of grammar was to be mystified. Their 
significations appear to me to be very simple. 

" Shall " expresses intention, or expectation. 
" Will " implies determination. 

But the intention and determination are of the 
speaker, not of the spoken to^ or the spoken of. 
Thus, " shall," though expressive of intention in 
the first person, or speaker, becomes imperative in 
the second and third persons, because it expresses 
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the intention of the speaker, in reference to the 
spoken to, or the spoken of, oonseqiently implying 
the power and the will to enforce it. ' On the con- 
trary, " will, " expressive of determination in the 
first person, merely expreaMB an opinion of what 
the determination of the second and third person 
may be. 

In the present tense, singular, of <^ to be," all 
the persons vary. This, though wholly unneces- 
sary, custom will not permit us to alter. In the 
second person of the Definite Past, singular, ^^ wast" 
is Etill used in solemn writing, but seldom in con- 
versation, and may well be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

INTEREOGATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Singular. Plural. 

Am I ? Are we ? 

Art thou? Are ye? 

Is he ? Are they ? 

Definite Past. 
Was I ? Were we ? 

Was thou ? Were ye ? 

Was he ? Were they ? 
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Indefinite past. 
Have I been ? Have we been ? 

Has thou been ? Have ye been ? 

Has he been ? Have they heeix T 

Compound Past. 

Had I been ? Had we been ? 

Had thou been ? Had ye been ? 

Had he been ? Had they been ? 

Simple Future. 

Shall or will I be ? Shall or will we be ? 

Shall or will thou be ? Shall or will you be ? 
Shall or will he be ? Shall or will they be ? 

Compound Future 

Shall or will I have Shall or will we have 

been ? been ? 

Shall or will thou have Shall or will ye have 
been ? been ? 

Shall or will he have been ? Shall or will they 

have been ? 



:«.. 
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It will at once be perceived, that I have dis- 
carded the terms usually applied to several of the 
Tenses, as well as dispensed with three of the 
Moods, — ^the Potential, the Subjunctive, and the 

Infinitive ; and, for the Imperative, that I 
have substituted Interrogative. I shall assign my 
reasons for so doing. 

I have retained the name of the ^Present Tense,' 
because it is so. 

I have substituted ^ Definite Past ' for * Imper- 
fect Tense,' because it is definite, and because it is 
not imperfect. 

That it is definite^ will appear from this circum- 
stance. Where we use it we must be able to 
name the time of the action, or else we should 
substitute for it the indefinite past* Thus, if I 
say ^ I was there on the 24th of May,' the expres- 
sion is correct ; but if I say ^ I was there, but 
cannot recollect when,' the expression is incorrect, 
and must be changed for ^I have been.^ 

I have substituted ^ Indefinite Past ' for 'Perfect 
Tense,' because the tense, so called, is not one 
whit more perfect than the others, and,because, 
as I have shown above, it is indefinite; and it 



.■A 
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is properly and conveniently indefinite; for, we 
may often have to speak of actions which, how- 
ever important in themselves, we may be unable to 
speak to the particular time of ; and> in common 
conversation, when time may not be considered, 
or the act itself be habitual, or accidental, and 
not requiring precision as to time. 

I have substituted * Compound Paat'for * Plu- 
perfect,' because it is a compound, and a past 
tense, and it is not ^ more than perfect.' 

And, now I come to the Future Tense, to which 
subject I solicit a little patient attention. 

The future tenses of our language are formed on 
a principle wholly different from that upon which 
the futures of most languages are formed. They 
are formed by means of the auxiliary or mental 
verbs ; verbs expressing, as we have said, inten- 
tion, determination, possibility^ power, &c. 

The verbs, to be, to do, to have, take the 
preposition * to ' before them, because this prepo- 
sition is itself significent of action, or transition. 
But ^ shall, will,' &c., do not admit the preposition 
*to,' because they do not refer to action, but only 
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to speGulation, or contemplated action, and are^ 
therefore appropriately applied to a ftiture time, or 
tense. 

Of this character are all those verbs insultingly 
termed * Imperfect,' but which are not imperfect, 
but verbs most admirably appropriate to the pur- 
pose of expressing speculative action, and to taking 
successively the place of the future tense, according 
to the purposes to which they are to be applied. 

Here terminates all the notions of a Potential 
Mood. I ^ can \ &c., is as much a speculative verb 
as I ^ shall,' and belongs to the same category of 
tenses of which our Future forms but one. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the Indicative, with a 
condition annexed. 

The Infinitive is merely the name of the verb, 
or action ; and a noun. 

Though a verb may not always be to be seen, or 
felt, yet, as being understood, it must have a name^ 
and that name is what we have been calling the 
* Infinitive Mood.' If I say *I am going to York,' 
we say, of course, * York is a noun,' but if I say * I 
am going to walk,' walk, we say, is a ^verb.' It 
would be more correct to say, it was the name of the 
verb or action. 
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The Imperative Mood we believe to be an inter- 
ruption of the Interrogative. 

It is the nature of strong emotion to express 
itself briefly, and unconnectedlj. 

Love, Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, substitute the 
Interjection for nearly a whole sentence of the 
Indicative. Pride and Humiliation may be sup- 
posed capable of performing the same office to the 
Interrogative. ^ Will you leave us, if you please,' 
is Interrogative, but 'leaves us,' with some insulting 
addition, becomes the Imperative. I do not, how- 
ever, believe the the Imperative ever existed as an 
original, or natural Mood. 

We now refer to the Participles, so called. As 
I admit none of those hybrid Parts of Speech 
called Adjective Pronouns, Pronomial Adjectives, 
so I cannot extend my courtesy to the Participles* 

< Being' is the name of present existence or 
state, and therefore a noun. 

< Been ' is the name of a past existence, or state 
of being. 

< Having' is the name of present possession. 

< Having been ' is therefore the present possession 
of a past state or being. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VKRB " TO Do/* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preflent Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I do We do 

Thou does Ye do 

He does They do 





Definite Past. 


I did 


We did 


Thou did 


Ye did 


He did 


They did 



Indefinite Past. 
I have done We have done 

Thou has done Ye have done 

He has done They have done 

Compound Past. 
I had done We had done 

Thou had done Ye had done 

He had done They had done 

Simple Future. 
I shall do We shall do 

Thou shall do Ye shall do 

He shall do They shall do 
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Compound Future. 
I shall have done We shall Iiave done 

Thou shall have done Ye shall have done 
He shall have done They shall have done 

Name of the Verb « To do.' 

TSame of the present action * doing ' 

Name of the past action * has done.' 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO "HAVE." 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular Plural 

I have We have 

Thou has Ye have 

He has They have 

Definite Past. 
I had We had 

Thou had Ye had 

He had They had 

Indefinite Past. 
I have had We have had 

Thou has had Ye have had 

He has had They have had 
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Gompoond Past. 

I had had We had had 

Thou had had Ye had had 

He had had They had had 

Simple Future. 
I shall or will have We shall or will have 
Thou shall or will have Ye shall or will have 
He shall or will have They shall or will have 

Compound Future. 
I shall or will have had We shall or will have had 
Thou shall or will have had Ye shall or will have had 
He shall or will have had They shall or will have had 

Name • of the Verb < To have ' 
Name of the present possession * having ' 
Name of the past possession * having had.' 

The Interrogatories of all our verbs are formed 
on a uniform principle ; the transposition of place 
between the verb and its noun, as exhibited already 
in the verb * To be.* 

In the place of the Future Tenses, we may, 
according to what we have occasion to express^ 
substitute the other * mental' or * auxiliary' verbs, 
may, can, might, should, would, &c. 
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Should, would, could, and might, have been de- 
signated tiie Imperfect Tenses of shall, will, caa, and 
may. There would have been some propriety in 
terming them the conditional forms of these Verbs, 
but they certainly are not their Imperfects, as the 
following exhibition of them, successively taMng 
the place of the mental or contemplative Verbs 
shall or will, must, we apprehend, sufficiently evince. 

But we shall first dispose of 'can ' and <may,' 
and show that they take the exact positions of the 
auxiliary verbs, * shall and will.' 

For want of a recognised name, I shall, for the 
present, term them the Potential Tenses. 

Potential Tenses 
Simple. 

Singular Plural 

I may or can have We may or can have 

Thou may or can have Ye may or can have 
He may or can have They may or can have 

Compound. 

I may or can have had We may or can have had 
Thou may or can have had Ye may or can have had 
He may or can have had They may or can have had 
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Ab, sihonld, would, could, might, are all attended 
with conditions, expressed or understood, I shall 
term them accordingly 

Conditional Tenses. 
Simple. 

Singular. Plnral. 

I should or would have We sbeidd or would have 
Thou shoulder would have Ye should or would have 
He should or would have They should or would have 

Compound. 
Singular Plural 

I should or would have We should or would 
had have had 

Thou should or would Ye should or woadd 

have had have had 

He should or would They should or would 

have had have had 

And so with < could ' and < might.' 

I have before observed, that the Subjunctive 
Mood, so called, seems to have been an instinctive 
attempt to get to the simple form of the Yerb. 
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Murray gives the Yerb in this Mood thua^ r 



Present Tense. 


Singular 


Plural 


If I be 


If we be 


If thou be 


If ye be 


If he be 


If they be 


Imperfect 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


If I were 


If we were 


If thou were 


If ye were 


If he were 


If they were. 



I shall here observe, that *ifs ' and bands' have 
nothing to do with verbs ; and that, after getting 
rid of ^ be-est,' in the second person singular, of the 
Present Tense, * wert ' should have given place to 
*were,' in the second of the ^Imperfect.* But, if 
we are to have ^be' for the conditional Tense, let 
us also substitute it for the Present of the Indica- 
tive. 

We shall now proceed to give an example of the 
Conjugation of an Active Yerb^ so called. 
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CONJUGATION OT THE VERB '< TO LOVE**' 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

I love or do love We love or do love 

Thou loves or does love Ye love or do love 
He loves or does love They love or do love 

Definite Past. 

I loved or did love We loved or did love 

Thou loved or did love Ye loved or did tove 
He loved or did love They loved or did love 

Indefinite Past. 

I have loved We have loved 

Thou has loved Ye have loved 

He has loved They have loved 

Gompoond Past. 

I had loved We had loved 

Thou had loved Ye had loved 

He had loved They had loved 
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Simple Fatnre. 

Singular. Plnral. 

I shall or will lore We shall or wiH lore 

Thou shall or will love Ye shall or will love 
He shall or will love They shall or will love 

Compound Future 

I lAall 0? will have We shall or wiH have 

loved leved 

Thou shall or will have Ze jliall or win have 
loved loved 

He shall or will have They shall or will have 
loved loved 

Name of the Verb — "To love,*' 
Name of present action— ^< loving*'* 
Name of past action — «* having loved.'* 

Verbs termed Passive are, in the English Lan- 
guage> mere modifications of the Verb < To be.' 
They are expressive not of the actions of the person^ 
but of the state dl being, or passion. The former^ 
signified by the Verb, <to do,' e:tpressed or under- 
stood ; the latter by the Verb * to be.' 

In most languages, we are told^ there are some 
verbs which are defective, with respect to person ; 
as, ^ it rains> it snows, it thunders, &c.' I dissent 
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from the conclusion. <I rain/ or < tkou tlmnders^' 
may be false, as respects fact, but it is perfectly 
correct in reference to Grammar, and in metaphor 
is not even absurd. The expressions, ^ it hails, 
it rains, it thunders,' are illustrated in their 
meaning by our great poet ; 

** For the rain, it nineth ercsy day,** 

the <it' being adopted to prevent the pleonism of 
saying < the rain raineth, the thunder thundereth.' 



OF THE ADVERB. 

We have defined the Adveeb to be * a word 
which qualifies the Verb.* 

It bears the same relation to it that the Ad- 
noun, or Adjective, does to the Noun. 

And, as the qualities conferred by the Ad- 
noun may vary in degree, so the time and man- 
ner of an action may also vary, and be so ex- 
pressed by the Adverb ; thus, * He acted wisely, 
more wisely, or most wisely ; ' or thus, * he 
comes early, earlier, earliest' 
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These, however, are, like the comparisoB of 
adnouns, merely expressiye of general degrees* 

There are others tiiat are precise in tlieir cha- 
racter, or mode of comparing.; bnii it is enough^ 
that they are of every variety re<|xuBite to express 
the qualifications we have occasion to use> in refer- 
ence to degree, order, time^ place^, manner, &c. 

Adverbs, and Conjunctions are ^equently con- 
founded« Thus, gentlemen of education, and even 
professed authors, frequently say * I went no far^ 
iher^ instead of ^ no further; ' and ^ the furthest 
man,' instead of ^ the farthest? ^ Forth, further, 
furthest,' are all adverbs ; ^ far ' is, indeed, used 
as the Positive degree of both the adnoon and the 
adverb, but ^ farther and farthest ' are invariably 
adnouna or adjectives. 

Murray tells us, that ^^ an adverb is^ a part of 
speech joined to a verb, or adjective, and sometimes 
to another adverb, to express some quality or cir- 
cumstance respecting it ; as, he reads weU^ a trufy 
good man, he writes very correetfy.^^ 

This, indeed, tells us what it does, but it does 
not tell us why it does so, and unless the pupil 
understand the cause, it is of little importance that 
he should learn the effect. In the instance given, of 
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< he reads well,' tke adverb immediately qualifies 
the action. In tiie second instance given, it only 
qualifies the adnoun ^ good;' because the verb ^^ to 
be " is here understood, thus, ' he ii a truly good 
man ; ' and this verby as declarative of a state of 
being, or position, transfers the adverb to the attri- 
bute of the noun, by asserting the /eality of the 
goodness ascribed to it. The verb ' to have ' exer- 
cises a similar power; the noun may enjoy, but it 
is the verb that confers the possession. 



OF THE PREPOSITION. 

The Pbeposition we have defined to be < a 
word which expresses the nature of the re- 
lation between the Verb and the Noun ;' that 
is, between the action and its object : as, < I am 
goixigjrom London to Paris.' 

<They serve,' says Lindtey Murray, 'to connect 
words with one another, and to shew tilie delation 
between them.' 
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This is not by any means safEoiently precise- 
Prepositions do not shew the relation between words 
indifferently, bat the nature of the relation between 
the Verb and the Noun. 

Home Tooke, and others, would resolve them 
into nouns. We believe the idea a perfectly vision- 
ary one. Nouns may often illustrate their origin ; 
but, we believe the verb essential to their existence. 
They are the connecting link between them. 

Numerous significations are often given to the 
same preposition ; but, if correctly used, all those 
significations are generally resolvable into one, or, 
at least, into a few very nearly allied. 

<From,* according to Home Tooke, is merely 
< beginning'; and *to,' *end;' but, according to our 

view, 

< From,' is the commencement of transition, 

* To,' the end of transition, 

and so, we believe, every Preposition will be found 
connected with a word eicpressive of action, position, 
or possession, as we have defined the verb to be. 

Prepositions are often confounded with adverbs. 
Thus, ^beside' and ^besides' are reciprocally used 
for each other. 
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Nothing can be more incarreot^ nor sabversive of 
predsion. 

Words, indeed, become whatever part of speech 
they are used to express ; and^^'where we have not 
a choice^ it is ezcnsable, to use them in the several 
senses assigned to them ; bat> it ocmdUiOes to 0(m^ 
fusion voluntarily to break down existing distinc- 
tions, and even our lexicographers have not 
sufficiently discouraged nor avoided the practice. 

To l^e artificial rules for ascertaining the Prepo- 
sition, as well as for ascertaining the other parts of 
speech, we have already expressed our objection, 
and therefore decline inserting them. 



OF THE CONJUNCTION. 



The Conjunction we have defined to b^y * a 
word which shews the nature of the relstiioii 
between one noun and another noun, or between 
one verb and another verb.' 
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It also, as a consequence, shews the nature of 
the relation between the several portions of a 
sentence. 

The greatest importance, therefore, attaches 
to the correct use of the Conjunction, the 
consecutiyeness of the argument often depending 
on the propriety with which it is used. 

It is, in fax^t, as essential to correct reasoning 
as the < plus ' and < minus * of algebraical calcu- 
lation, and neglect, or incorrectness, in its use, 
equally fatal to the conclusions to which it may 
lead. 

Yet, this important connective is so often 
misapplied that we are obliged to draw on 
imagination for a substitute, or compelled to 
insert the significant little word <not,^ to com- 
plete alike the sense and the grammar of the 
sentence. 

' A Conjunction,' says Murray, «is a part of 
Speech that is chiefly used to connect sentences ; so 
as, out of two or more sentences, to make but one : 
it sometimes connects only words; as, thou aind 
he are happy, heoamae ye are good ; two and three 
are five.' 
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This is a very unpliilosopliical expression of its 
office ; and the examples given would have afforded 
a better. ^Thou and he are happy,' shews the re- 
lation of the two nouns Hhou' and 'he/ to the 
common verb <are/ and the conjunction, <and/ ez« 
presses their union or concomitancy in the action 
or position ; ^ because/ illustrates the dependency of 
happiness on goodness as a cause. 

Home Tooke's etymologies of Conjunctions are 
sometimes directly opposed to the sense in which 
they are understood. 

< But/ if I recollect rightly, is, according to 
him, a contraction of ^be out.' Now, if I say, 
< I am not going to Florence, but I am going to 
Paris ' ; the sense is clear enough ; but if I say, 'I 
am not going to Florence, be out I am going to 
Paris ' ; it must exclude^ at least, the assertion that 
I was going to Paris, if it did not even imply that 
I was not going. 

This will suffice to shew the fanciful nature of 
the most ingenious theories, which seek to derive 
the simplest ideas from causes the most remote. 
Conjunctions may have been co-existent with the 
verbs from which they are supposed to have been 
derived. 
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OP THE INTBBJBOTION. 

The Interjection is a word, adopted from 
the natural language of man, into Grammar, to 
ezpzipss an emotion of the mind. 

It is stated l^ Murray, to be ' a word thrown in 
heiween the purts of a sentenoe, to express the 
passion of the speaker : as, Oh ! I have alienated 
my friend ! Alas ! I feinr for life ! O Virtue I how 
amiable thou art ! ' '' 

The name of Interjection, borrowed from tihie 
l4ktin, and expressive of the definition given abc^e, 
is misapplied. In general, instead of being ' thrown 
in between ' the parts of a senteno^ it, as might 
nat^rally be expected, precedes every other portion 
of it, as being an exclamation expressive of sudden 
emotion of mind; and, in the. several instances 
adduced above, it exhibits this character. 

It is the explosion of excited feeling, which widts 
not to form its sentiment into connected thought. 
It thus, however, becomes the expressive substitu^ 
for a suppressed portion of the Indicative Mood. 

Nor is it the exclamation, or injected word> 
al<me, which indicates the feeling. This -often 
pervades the whole sentence, as the following ei:-^ 
tract beautifally illustrates. 
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*« Oh : for ft lodge in some Tatt wilderness. 
Some bomidless contiguity of shade, 
Where rmnoor of oppression and deceit. 
Of nnsQCoessftil, or sacoessftd war, 
Ifight never reach me more 1 ** 

Here is no < nominative case,' as the Gram- 
marians would say. The whole sentence is inter- 
jectional. To make it grammatical sense, the 
exclamation most be translated into words, similar 
to the following. ^ My soul intensely longs ' for a 
lodge, &c. But all connected words must be less 
.expressive of the sentiment, than the language of 
emotion, which simple nature dictates. 



,We have now brought our ' Particular Grammar ' 
of the English Language to a conclusion, in as ex- 
tended a form as we believe requisite to convey a 
correct idea of its nature and of our views. Should 
a further elucidation of the one, or illustration of 
the oiher,.be deemed necessary, it must now at 
least be deferred to a future opportunity. 

As, at the outset, I dispensed with the intro* 
duction of Orthography as a part of Grammar, so 
have I also dispensed with the other divisions, 
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either as not belonging to Grammar, properly 
speaking, or as useless to the general student. 

To the Philologist, indeed. Etymology is a use- 
ful and an interesting study. To the Scholar, in 
the tyro sense of the word, it is a bore. Let him 
first learn to make use of the words he has, as he 
finds them. When he can do this with propriety, 
if his inclination prompts him to it, he will find 
pleasure, and perhaps profit, in tracing them to 
their roots. 

We believe no separate chapter is required for 
our Syntax, its principles are so simple. 

Prosody we have never known to be of any bene- 
fit to the student whatever. 

Having thus disposed of the four great heads, 
heretofore assigned to Grammar, and disputed the 
right of its most prominent one to be introduced 
into Grammar at all ; yet, as correct spelling is 
important, as a useful and necessary acquisition. 
Orthography, and a discussion of, or examination 
into, its principles, may well claim the devotion of 
a little Treatise to itself, though excluded from 
a niche in the temple of Grammar. 
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In the Introduction to this Essay, I have expressed 
an idea that I have since found illustrated by an 
observation in Macauleys History of England, Vol. 
1, page 68.* 



* See Appendix B. 



APPENDIX, 



A. 

Tbe following amusing Extract from Stanihurst, 
illustrative of the hospitable character of Patrick 
Searsfield, Lord Mayor of Dublin, in the year 1555, 
will also serve to illustrate our assertion, that the 
introduction of the letter <y ' as a vowel, at the end 
of English words, is an innovation, without any 
advantage to recommend it, and that it should be 
exclusively used as, what it is, a Consonant. 

'* The hospitalitie of the maior and the sheriffes 
for the yeare being, is so large and bountifull, that 
soothlie (London forepriced) verie few such officers 
under the crowne of England, keepe so great a port, 
none I am sure greater. The maior, over the 
number of officers that take their dailie repast at 
his table, keepeth for his yeare in manner open 
house. And albeit in tearme time his house is 
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frequented as well of the nobilitie as of other poten- 
tats of great calling, yet his ordinarie is so good, 
that a verie few set feasts are provided for them. 
They that spend least in their maioraltie (as those 
of credit, yea, and such as bare the office, have 
informed me,) make an ordinarie account of five 
hundred pounds for their viand and diet that yeare, 
which is no small summe to be bestowed in house- 
keeping, namelie, where vittels are so good cheape, 
and the presents of friends diverse and sundrie* 

" There hath been of late years, a worshipful 
gentleman named Patrick Searsfield, that bare the 
office of the maioraltie in Dublin, who kept so 
great port in his yeare as his hospitalitie to his 
fame and renowne resteth as yet in full memories 
One of his especiall and entire friends, entering in 
communication with the gentleman, his yeare being 
well neere expired, mooved question, to what he 
thought his expenses all that yeare amounted ? 
Trulie, James, (so his Mend was named) quoth 
Master Searsfield, I take between me and God, 
when I entered into my office, the last Saint Hie- 
rome his day (which is the morrow of Michaelmaase, 
on which day the maior taketh his oth before the 
chief baron, at the excheker within the castell of 
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Dublin) I had three bames well stored and thwackt 
with come^ and I assured myselfe that anie one of 
these three had been sufficient to have stored mine 
house with bread, ale, and beere for this yeare. 
And now God and good companie be thanked^ I 
stand in doubt whether I shall rub out my maio- 
raltie with my third bame, which is well nighe 
with my yeare ended. And yet nothing smiteth me 
60 much at the heart, as that the knot of good 
fellows that you see here (he meant the sergeants 
and officers) are reddie to fiit from me, and make 
their next years abode with the next maior. 

<^ And certis I am so much wedded to good fellow- 
ship, as if I could maintaine my house to my 
contentation with defraiing of five hundred pounds 
yearlie, I would make humble sute to the citizens 
to be their officer these three yeares to come. Over 
this, he did at the same time protest, that he spent 
that year in housekeeping twenty tuns of claret 
wine, over and above white wine, sacke, malmsie, 
muscadell, &c. And in verie deed it was not to be 
marvelled : for, during his maioraltie, his house was 
so -open, as commonlie from five o'clock in the 
morning, to ten at night, his butterie and cellars 
were with one crew or other frequented. To the 
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haunting of which ghests were the sooner allured^ 
for that you should never marke him or his bed- 
fellow (such was there buxomnesse) once frowne or 
twinkle their foreheads^ or glowme their counte- 
nances^ or make a sowre face at anie ghest, where 
he never so meane. But their intertainment was so 
notable, as they would sauce their bountifull and 
daintie faire with heartie and amiable cheere. His 
porter or any other officer durst not for both his 
eares give the simplest man that resorted to his 
house, Tomdrum his intertainment, which is to hale 
a man in by the head, and thrust him out by both 
the shoulders. For he was fully resolved, that his 
worship and reputation could not be more distained 
than by the currish intertainment of anie ghest. 
To be briefe, according to the golden verses of the 
ancient and famous English poet GefErie Chancers : — 

An householder, and that a great, was hee, 
Saint Julian he was in his own countrie, 
His bread, his ale, was alwaie after one, 
A better vianded man was no where known. 
Without bakte meat was never his hoiise. 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteouse ; 
It snewed in his house of meat and drink. 
Of all dainties that men could thinke. 
After the sundrie seasons of the yeare. 
So changed he his meat and his suppere. 
Full manie a fat patrich had he in mew 
And manie a breme and manie a luce in stew. 
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" Some of his frieijids that were snudging penie- 
fathers, would take him up very roughlie for his 
lavishing and his outrageous expenses, as they 
tearmed it. Tush, my maisters, (would he say,) 
take not the matter so hot : whoso cometh to my 
table, and hath no need of my meat, I know he 
cometh for the good will he beareth me ; and there- 
fore, I am beholden to thank him for his companie : 
if he resort for need how male I bestow my goods 
better than in relieving the poor ? If you had per- 
ceived me so far behind hand as that I had bene 
like to have brought haddooke to paddocke, I would 
patientlie permit you both largelie to eontroU me, 
and friendlie to reprove me. But so long as I cut 
so large thongs of my owne leather, as that I am 
not yet come to my buckle, and during the time 
that I keep myself so farre aflote, as that I have 
as much water as my ship drawetb, I praie pardon 
me to be liberall in spending, sith Ood of his good- 
ness is gratious in sending. 

^^ And indeed so it fell out, for at the end of his 
maioraltie he owght no man a dotkin. What he 
dispended was his owne ; and ever after during his 
life, he kept so worthie a standing-house, as that he 
seemed to surrender the princes sword to other 
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maiors^ and reserved the port and hospitalitie to 
himself. Not long before him was Nicholas Stani- 
hurst their maior^ who was so great and good a 
householder, that during his maioraltie the lord 
chancellor of the realme was his dailie and ordinarie 
ghest. There hath been of late worshipftd ports 
kept by Maister Fian, who was twice maior, Maister 
Sedgrave, Thomas Fitz-Simons, Robert Cusacke, 
Walter Cusacke, Nicholas Fagan,and diverse others. 
And not onlie their officers so far excell in hospi- 
talitie, but also the greater part of the citie is gene- 
rallie addicted to such ordinarie and standing 
houses, as it would make a man muse which way 
they are able to bear it out, but onlie by the good- 
ness of God, which is the upholder and furtherer of 
hospitalitie. What should I here speake of their 
charitable almes, dailie and hourlie extended to the 
needie 1 The pooire prisoners both of the newgate 
and the castell, releeved by the citizens. 

** Furthermore, there are so manie other extraor- 
dinarie beggars that dailie swarm there so chari- 
tablie succoured, as that they make the whole citie 
in fact their hospitall. The great expenses of liie 
citizens may probablie be gathered by the worthie 
and fair-like markets, weeklie on Wednesdaie and 
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Fridaie kept in Dublin. Their shambles are so well 
stored with meat, and their market with come, as 
not onlie in Ireland, but also in other countries, 
you shall not see anie one shambles, or anie other 
market better furnished with the one or the other 
than Dublin is.'* 



B. 

In page 23 of the ^ Introduction ' I have said, 
" Would it not redound to the political and com- 
mercial interests, to the influence and power of this 
nation, if the attainment of our tongue were rendered 
easy to foreigners." 

The fisbct illufltratinre of this idea is thus stated: 
'^ It is a most signifioent oiiemnitaiiee, that no large 
Society of which the tongue is not Teutonic ever 
turned Protestant ; and, that, wherever a language 
derived from that of Bome is spoken, the religion of 
modem Bome this day prevails.'' 
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